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ABSTRACT Pe me 33 mS 
; A -40-item nonsense word list was administered to 27 
first- graders who had been taught letter-sound correspondences in 
isolation. The results displayed a succession of stages through which 
subjects apparently passed. At the second stage, subjects uld sound 
‘letters but not blend the sounds into words; at the third stage, 
subjects could sound some letters 4nd blend them into a word; 
the fourth stage, the subjects pronounced most of the items at\sigh¢. 
The fourth’stage subjects were significantly more accurate at 
pronouncing eleven predictable items, pronounced the entire list 
faster, and scored significantly higher on the reading subtest of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. both one and two years later when 
compared with the third stage subjects. Subjects* overall speed on 
the list as a first- grader was a significant predictor of their rank 
on the Netropdlitan Achigvement Test in second grade and in third 
grade. Dhe researcher. feels that written language can be mapped onto 


. Spoken language, contrary to the view of some psycholinguists. 
(MKM) vie 
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4 LO-item nonsense word tist was administered to 27 
’ * . 
. . . ite oe . . 
firgt-;raders, who had been taught letterrsound correspondences 
' P ‘ . 


(BSGs) in isolation. 


The resuits displayed a succession of. stazes throuch’ whicn 
Ss ano entlypassed. Ss ‘at Staxse ITI knew sone-iSCa,. and 
could bl nd them into a word. Stage IV Ss pronounced most 
of:the items at aie. Rag A ‘ = 


A comparison between 17 Stage III and IV $s revealed 
. - ; 
that Stage IV Ss were significantly more accurate at vronouncin 


eleven predictable itens; vronounced the entire..list sivuniticantly 
faster; and scored significantly higher on the reading suvtest 


“of the Metropolitan Acghieyement Test (I.A.T.) both one and 


two years Isater. An S's overall ‘speed cn the list was a sicnif icant 


‘oredictor of hts rank on the M.A.T. in second grade (0 €.05) 
and in taird grade (p €.00); 

, An alternate ery ‘Ls propose@d tc that currentiy held 
by many psycnol{ngulsts. “It is arnied that written lancuaye 
cAn bé mapped onto spoken. language, and that the only obstacle | 
to the child's ceuprehenstion of Written lenguage is nis failure - 
to grasp. phe graphemie seats Teaching this system directly 


cap prote, for’ some chiddren, very, ertictent. 


>, 


ee 
‘ = r *: 
-*» Sounding, Blending and Psycholingvistics ees 
by 


ie Jennifer Monaghan . 
There is currently, in 'mahy quaiters, oppostion to. any 
; phonic approach ‘which. teaches children to ‘isolate the sound 
of the letters" (as the saying goes), and - “een synthesize 
a succession: of sounds: into a whole word. This is the. approach 
generally. known as a "synthetic phonics" method. . 
“The late William Gray, one of the outstanding figures of 
his era, wrote sternly that a.child should not "establish the 
habit of thinking of soundsin isolation rather than as parts of 
’ a word whole (3 pe 4l),.while the famous Lingutst Leonard 
Bloomfield, who disagreed with Gray on almost every 


4s 
fully agreed with nin on this. Tsolating the sound of a, letter,’ 


as /t/. wrote ioonfie1a, was "bound to confuse, (the child's) . 
response to the. printed sicrng (1, p. 26). . r : ge 
The problem at issue is well summarized by MeCrackeh ‘and 
? Walcutt, authors of Bante. Readin (h)s who €re, of course, 
well-known divccates of a systematic phonics gppHoscis,” "Many 
teachers: wonder” whether the mechanical process of ‘sounding © s 
‘out! a strange word will not interfere ‘with a child's ebiaity 
to attend to its meaning. They’ know that a child may ‘have 
trouble putting two isolated sobnas eet and they fear 
that ane struggle may drive all thought of meaning out-of his 
mind " (1otd.,, p. vit). | 
_ This point of view has recently rensiyed fresh and a 


“Powerful oud ‘from a new oe che: pavehwitaaitatw: F 


3 


other point, - 


‘Reading, they argye,, 1s much nore than mere auacdines Written 
language is not merely speech written (dow The, reader takes 
part ina paycholtieutstte ‘guessing seating vatng ‘semantic and 
syntactic eyes as well as ESphenee "ond This ‘group of ne 

psycholinguists has found aie most articulate spokesman ie 

Frank Smith,/who’has drawn a moral for the BeSCMURE of reading: 

' the teaching of letter-~sound correspondences to childrer is 
neither necessary nor efficient ae 

In the face of this interdisciplinary opposition, the rise 
and-tommercd al success of programs that espouse precisely this 
kind yt ta (Open Court, iGoke accanhotkay or Distar) 1s both 
ungipocted end pHeemee vine: It mepned worthwhile to investigate 

t ts kind of Phonic approach, pooialne on two aspects. 

In the first place, we should examine what the approach 

/ professes to teach children. As i claims to teach letter-sound 

correspondences (LSCs) directly, let us give our subjects a 

task that requires them to produce letter-sound gorrespondences, 
shorn of all sgnkectic or semantic clues, and see how they fare. 

Second, armed with the information that we have gained from 
examining our subjects’ grasp of LSCs,:' we can then try to see 


‘4f there is a relationship between their grasp of LSCs and 


. 


‘ 
their ability to read in the true sense of the word -- tnat is 


to say, with comprehension. — ; 7 ’ 
Moreover, it would seem important to relate these factors 
over alperiod of several yearns: the study should be longtitudinal 


in nature. 


‘- mn iw Ah * . 7 
» 5) f i . : “ . 
ie: é o.. ae \ seal 
oe \W 
It is plausible to ar gue that a mastery of letter-sound 


correspondences may best be measured by asking children to i, typ 


a 


read Lnglish words they have: Wo ve? met before. A good way of¥ 
ensuring that words are new to children is to make them up 
oneself.\ A 0-item list of "synthetic" words iow meuaeuae 
syllables) had been devised by the Wisconsin researchers 
Calfee, Yanenlty and Chapman to test the ability of both children | 
ia wiuite to use letter-sound generalizations in pronouncing, 
unfamiliar words (2) (Table I). ‘While some of the items could 
theoretically be pronounced in several ways (theat, for exanple,' 
‘could, within the bounds of English orthography, be pronounced 
to rhyme with either treat or great), eleven of the items 
were "predictable," in that they exhibited a pattern whose 
cpuoniastatdion the child could predict from its constitutent 
letters with seuet certainty. The first of these patterns 
was thé Vowel-Consonant-é pattern, in which the e is-"silent," 
and the preceding vowel "lengthened" (e.g. gafo). The second 
pattern was that of c followed by either ¢ or 4, in which ¢ 
55 represents /s/ (e.g. acil). Items in th third pattern dtsplayed 
- a ¢ followed by a, o or u, in which c would be Pronounced /x/ * 
(e.g. cose). It was deotded that the whole of she ho- item list 
a should be used to get a general idea of subjectat grasp of letter- 
sound correspondences. Their pronunciation of the eleven ele 


dictable items would be analysed in more detail. 


he. 
The ability of the subjects to understand what they read had,’ 
of course, to be judged on other criteria. In the first grade, 
standardized tests are not normally administered by the schools 
At this grade-level, mes the only evaluation’ could be that of 


the subjects! classroom teacher, who _woifld divide them into “ 


> 


good (Hi) readers’and poor (Lo) readers. For thos e subjects still° 
rin school at the end of the second and third eewdeas the ‘total , 
‘ponding scoré on the Metropolitan reading tests would be * used., 


It seemed important to select: first-graders as subjects, 


i for thig experiment, becuase, the difference between: conventional ° "6 


teaching and the direct ere of detternwound corres; ondencées bs 


‘ 48s mést marked in the first year. The phonics method‘ selected 


was the Spalding method, (6). In ‘this approach, the letters are 
presented ae the children as “sounds, with alternate pronun¢tations 
being given to Netters or combinations of letters, where thesd 
Lrepresent 7 than one sound sis English. For eens Spalding, 
presents A aa~/w/, /e/, /a/; 3 3 as /b/ (ineyitably with a ‘achwa) ; 
Cc as /x/, /s/. Words are ndt taught as ‘sigh words. Thiahe wd 
ght-ldren exposed to the methed are shown how to use their , 
knowledge of the anande of ene letters to "sound out" a wards 

and then combine the sounds into a whole word, Rules are ‘taught 


as words are presented to the children for writing. A final 


e in the word home, for example, would beypresented as a "final 


silent e, which makes the o say o." 
2 


Subjects 


ie ou sahtwage seieckee for the experiment comprised an 
ative aRPaET Er RSP class ,fron a public elenentary school in 
Brooklyn, New York. The whole class had been instructed in 


Spalding by ‘he same ‘teacher and SdUGRL ORAL assistant for - J 


; etgnt months. The stoartnat was. .run in May, mates The subjects 


were” PEELED in .number,- and) represented a lar ge social and 


economic range, ” trom children ipp welfare, children who spoke - 


*, only, Spanish a their homes, td children whose parents were of 


professional status. In view of the “age, of the children, 


Vie 
ti} 


_in*the eluae Suinteoréa once and some ;were with difficulty 


“restrained. frome votunteeving Ent ee yo 
fs if 
, : ; 9 ° ‘ E ¢ 
Mat nod . . . 


4 The, ‘forty aynthetig hopes composed by Calfee, Venezky | and 


‘Chapman (Table 1) were) hand- ~lettered on 3x5 index cards, in 


‘lowe r- -case letters. One random Snawe was prepared.. Five pre- 
training items were uged: thook, sipe, poul, waik gad fien. 


Lach 's was brought, to an experimental room (a snail office 


: in the Dshaat ‘which had bor set aside for the ee 


and shown by the experimenter how to speak into the microphone 


of a. Craig transistor (Mode 1 212) tape recorder. He or she was 
then told to practice reading five pre-training TREES he was 


- informed that these were "rake" words (a term devised by the 


"« 


subjects themselves), and watned to watch out for "two-letter 


a es vt x Es 


? 


7% ‘ 


-phonograms." (In’ “he classrqom situation, the teachet witerataad, 
sets of graphene ‘that represented one phonehe : é. &- coat, thing, : 
so that a spexentabtan without underlining presented additional | 


difficulties for the subjects.) After hearing thé training 


a . 


items “replayed, S wap bnfeented with the stack of 0 cards} on 


wh G the synthetic words weré lettered. . Presentation was S-paced, 


‘ 


- the S removing one card, after he had pronounceg it, to reveal = 
the card underneath. Overall time was recorded for, the pronunciation 
of the forty items. Bach subj ct was identified by a nunbér,’. 
which was recordéd ort the eins Pronunciation of each item 
was yeconded manually, and ineadaenels verified from ‘the 
tape secording, * ; " | . 7 
In the first gradé, the classroom ran i evaluation of 
the Ss as "good" or "poor" reader's as recorded. }The scores 
-made by Ss still th the school. at.the end of second grade, 
on the total reading subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement 


e ° o 
Test, were recorded. The third grade scores were similarly ./ 


recorded. . er 


s . Results 


e 
ry 


The results can only be adoquagety tnterpreted in terms) 
Qf ‘how the first grade Ss asevomsned théir task. There was a 
uniformity about this that ‘waa impressive!. they conceived . 
of their task as that of sounding out the 'words." Their. success 
in doing so, neweret, differed dramatically. This, in.turn, 


seemed to be relatéd to what they had, or had not, been able 


% 


both to learn and apply. “i ee 


ae : . ing ' t i ‘ 


’ 


First, there was -the one child in the sample who knew 
- no letter-sound correspondences. ‘She gave a "real" wend in 
_’ ‘response to évery:synthetic word. Let us call this "Stage 
| Zero." ~ : eae 


x ere there was the child who hag « grasp of “letter- sound 


_—S 


is cal but who did not know that he had to found 
"them out. There were ‘no Ss-‘who fell into this categ 


y, but 
logi¢a lly it should be termed Stage Fe . 
Thirdly, there was the child who had a erage of letter- . 

sound correspondences, and who knew that he had to sound 
them “sequentially, but who could not ne a woke Sac that 
bore any relation to the isolated sound’ he had just: pronounced. 
Three of the Ss fell inte ‘this category (Stage II). ‘S 
| '. Fourthly, there is the child who can pronounce the sounds, 

_ and who can synthesize them into a whole word. ‘Fifteen Ss 

fell into this category. They varied considerably in the 

length of time they took to do this (Stage III). ‘ A pe ; 

Lastly, there came a group of Soe nine fn all, who did ~- 

* something that was qualitatively different. Pag slat redied! 
off the: large majority of the synthetic words at ght, without 
sounding chan out. They fall into "Stage Iv." 

M Por the purposes .of the experiment, subjects who fell into. 
the categories of” Stages Zero, I and II could not Be said to 


have learned LSCs, and were discarded from the samsle. Seventeen 
u 


subjects from Stages III and IV were still in gchool the ~ - 


TosteHiee year “8 om Stage TET and all 9 of the original 
Stage IV Ss). t : . “ : ° 


- 


‘The results “of the experditent are shown in Table rT. Subjects 
ave been ranked according to the overall time taken to pronounce 
the: 4o-1tem synthetio word Lats As can be seen, the speed 
varied greatly, from a nippy one minute- PenERLy seconds to almost 
seven minutes. , 
“The first eee deanna was the number of correct 
pronunciations made on the @leven predictable items fade, clase, 
_ fate, lethe, cipe,, cofe, cose, cune, verp, feil and acol. 
' No subject pronounced au, eleven items ‘correctly. Ther@ were 
ee items exhibiting the ¢ followed by e or i pattern: 7 
;cipe, cerp arid acil. Only three subjects (all from the group 
designated the "Hi" group by the classroom teacher) pronounced 
the c correctly as /3/. and then only once each. Overall, | 
however, the Wilcoxon Hank Sum test revenled that the, ili 
group fas significantly more accurate than the Lo grcup in 
their pronuncigtion of the eleven predictable items (p 025) 
(Table III). Moreover, if we look at the subjects from-the posit 
of view of the Stages "previously : ‘outlined, Sg who hed reached 
Stage IV were also's ificantly more accurate than those who 
sae (p< .05). 
‘The relationship between peer as defined earlicr, and 


nae only reached Sta 


dine panera ability of the ant tdeen in reading, as evaluated by 
the classroom teacher, should be noted. All Stage IV children 
were also in the HL group. (Not all Hi group children, however, 
had reached Stage IV. Two were still ‘at. Stage III. : 


]0 ~- 
~.4 
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The relationship between pronunciation and meaningful 


reading was then investigated. The’ Ss! scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, which they took-in second grade, were ranked, 
and cprie dated oy Spearman's rank order correlation with their 
ranking on the scores they had made ‘on pronouncing the eleven 
‘predictable items. The results did Bot begin to approach . 
significance. Mere accuracy of pronunciation, in otHer words, 
was not ‘a sensitiye predictor eo: subsequent reading performance. 
. is noted pen tteys however, the good resders (Hi) in general 
; ‘were pinniieentis more accurate than the poorer readers (Lo). 
mee results were exantined! from the point of view of the 
rapidity with which the subjects had pronounced {ge synthetic 


word list as a whole. This had not been thought particularly 


“important when the test was designed, but it seemed as oe the 
better readers (those zxomn the Hi group) went through the list. 
faster. than the Lo seadorsn ; 
A Wilcoxon rank sum test revealed that Stage IV children 

had pronounced , the synthetic word list significantly faster 

* than Stage 117 subjects (p <3 001). -Given our defjni tion of 

. saci III and IV; ier result should not raise any eyebrows: of 

° course children aie can read words att sight do so faster than 
ehildren who have te ‘sound them out laboriously! - 

. - Secondly, the 15 subjects were ranked on their’ results on 

« the Meee OES Ene Achievement Test in second rade (May 1973). 
The pettornance of WEBES III subjects on. that HBSS was again 
compared with that of Stage IV subjects. A Whleoxon 1, Sade in 


test showed that Stage IV subjects scored significantly better 


than the Stage III Ss on the M.A.T.:.p< 025. 


| 


Finally, the. ‘eats of time subjects took to pronounce the 

' synthetic word Let was compared with their ranking on the 
Metropolitan Achipyenént Test in second grade. ‘Spearman's rank 
order correlation was: “found to be .601 (pg -0S). That is, the 
speed with’ mize a subject had pronounced a list of meaningless 
words in first grade was 4 powerful predictor of. his rank on 

a test. of meaningful readtils, one year idter. The faster a 
child had pronounced the: list, the higher his score on the M.A.T. 
All Stage ‘III and as haee Iv subjects were on grade level or 

above. The scores sensed from '2. 9 to 6.9 (median: 3+ 6) 

The correlations were SSPSaEES when the eeeulte of the third- 
grade Metropolitan Achievement Test vane obtained.’ Once Reeens 
Stage. TV children did signifibantly better: than Stage III children 
on the M.A.T. te < sO4), The ranking on the speed of pronunciation 
of the synthetic word list was 4 highly. significant predictor 
of the ranking on the third-grade M.A.T., this time at the .O1 
level of significance (P ="751, p< Ol), All Stage Iv children 
read Seiitexbanty pdove the grade level of 3.9: their eradé— 
equivalents ranged from 4.5 to 9.6. This time, however, the 
position of Stage III children was not se satisfactory: three 
were below grade level, one was ‘at grade level, and three were 
above. The precision of eaatetivn was such that the Mrst-grade 
. sibese. aus took the longest to pronounce, the synthetic word 
1ist~obtained the lowest reading score’ of ‘all the subjects, 3.2, 
and the fastest subject obtained the highest’ sccre; 9.6 -- two yeers 


later. : 3 det : 


MF Conclusions : 


, ‘this experiment must be ‘regarded, aga “aLiot study, since 


. “the ‘ub jatt’s were not randomly selected and the number's were small. 


wonetheless, it. is ‘eoaatote to draw a few conelusiéns. 
First, BREE is nothing in this study to contradict the 
results Venetiy obtained when he tested ‘a sample of 2h0 Finnish 
children with synthetic wor'ds based gn. Finnish orthographical 
patterns AT). He found ‘thatyaceuracy of pronuriet ation alone . 
- did not correlate stunt ft entiy with the subjects!’ ‘overali 
re fing abilities,: “ag. rated , by their teachers. as conelusion 
“wa that. correct: ‘pronungfation . ‘aid not guarantee good eeealne: 
“although “the. reverse was probably, trues. that . is, *inaccurate A : 
pronunciation did cpvrelate. with poor oaginge In the present 
atudy;. better .readers atd have a better grasp of LSCs; as. did 
othe third mradeng i ‘the original sonekahent with the synthetic 
J word list conducted by Galfee,: Venezky and Chapman (2). 
The Present study ‘indicated that éven good readers in the 
first grade have. a poor grasp of ube premunctesion of c followed 
are e ‘or i. This was ‘algo: the finding of Venezky " ‘and Johnson a (9s 
"when they stiidied kek children’ in grades. one through three. 
‘These researchers donatiiered ‘that there» were two causes: for ‘this: 
"“Ansuffietent instruction, and insufficient expos re to words 
axtiibiting the» pattern.” (Once. you have: exhausted cont ‘and. citys. 
there Be few words in. primary readers displaying ¢ as [s/-) 
uy The: failure to. grasp c as /s/ by our senpiie was particularly - 
-interesting, sthee the ebildren hed : csctualiy been ‘taught £. 


: Jas fe/, [sf 


This confirms vhat we have known for a long time: it is 
not enougt: to learn something he knowledge must be put- to use * 
to be functional. _- | 
fo One of the most interesting aspects of this awuay is the 
“Adentitication of Stages that children apparently pass through 
when LSCs are ayant directly. - What the teacher taught had been 
.the same for all the children. What the chilgéen . learned 
-“elearly devended upon i ‘child. It was no mere coincidence that 
- the children of high soclo-econofite, status were, for the most - 
part, the ones that reached Stage IV. “4, 
The. performance of Rea’ IV ohi laren needs some aidinents on. 
" These were first graders who? were able to reel off the greater 
_ part’ of a list of ho nonsénse” syllables at sight. They had 
‘apparently, internalized the sound-syribol * system of the English 
language « The question arises -as to whethen they had Perhaps _ 
always been: at Stage IV. Their mnie wien asked about this, | 
- reported that™ Stage” Iv children -- just as Stage III children 
ae were still doing” -- "had initially: struggled ‘hirough words sound . 


se 


: ’ by sound. Ge 
One of the ‘fears, quoted above, of opponents of the direct 
, teaching” of. ‘LSCs. 18 that "the ° struggle (to - put. Lsolsted sounds, 

together) 7 may drive all thought ‘of meaning vr ot (the chYia's). 


a 


_,wholé issue is: sid 


mind.” ‘But--for v5 children who, bed reached Stage iv, the | 


ere . bed no longer had to > strvgels 


as blend ainda: 


% Far seA away the’ most iunexpected: result of the present 
study was the suediotten pane of the overall ‘speed of 

pronunciation of the synthetic word tsat. As we have' was 

the faster, a child nipped through the list, the better he or she 

did one and two years later on a test of meaningful reading. , 

It appears ‘that the, speed of pronuncation of the synthetic. 

word list tay’s some kind of more generaijzed ability. 


The Sonceet ‘of stages | is also potent. The Bae ee Vv children 
9 


on. better. than ss shege III ghildren on every count. . They * 


wore more accurate “ur thety “Rronuneiation, they. went through we 
the synthetic word list faster, and they scored hi ghey on the 


o ¢ 
MiAsT. in “two successive years..-° - Sg 


The ability to read fast is, of course, sefuy ‘ina ‘bass 
test such as the M. chee put* ‘there fuse: be. norg to “it chee “that. 
If we regard the synthetic word list as tapping a grasp of 
basalts and the overall speed as ihe child's ability to . 
understand graphic symbols, perhpds we we can explain *the results. 
Yor a really xatierectiny: explanation,, however’, we need to 


consider anguee view. of Tearntig to, read than. ‘that provided, 


e 
a: 


er smith ‘and his eolleagues. . . 7 ; 
"tts view -would’go something as rbiiows. Like Smithy we” 


“would hold that the child ‘comes to school ‘with thé most. a 


and remarkable of equipment : ‘a grasp of ‘the ppouviag: syntax i, ‘a < 
and sonantics of his own language. * Unlike Smith, ‘we would herd 


that vind tgyer nappens to the fluent reader, - = beginning! reader 
‘somehow has’ to map written language" onto the only Hasne or Language 
_ ihe knows: s0- fer, his’ own earek Language; and thet’ an areiutsiy 


ve 


2 


way of dotng: this will bé.to teach the learnér how the graphemes 
‘relate a nts ame phonology. This Jin .turn implies a aif favent vigw 
of Rc setive of English orthograrhy fron that apparently held ey / 
some psycholingulsts: it implies ‘that we hold, with Venezky 
(whose, The Structure of English Orthograshy is widely. regarded as 
‘aortnftive), that Engl sb- orthography "ta not merely a letter-to- 
sound system vagdled with imperfections, »but inatead, a more 
; complex ‘ond more regular relationship wherein Phoneme and morpheme 
:share eee roles" (8,. Re 11). Anda we would weree with Noam 
.Chomsicy -- from whom Sint th claims to derive hig theories -- 
- that thes English orthographic ‘systen t's ‘near- ential. 
; ‘This view would hold. that the ‘only gbstacle to the ehiidtas 
‘inderatanding the (written lengiane: is his failure: to grasp’ 
the “graphene system. Once he -has grasped. this, he can use 
"he ability he already has to monitor and refine any i a al 
that Aakse from ‘the graphemic : system. 


For example, when confronted by. the sentence, "Father said ‘° 


to Dick} 'T am, One ‘to. give you a tre t,'" he can use his hs 
aie EPaep . of “aynn as and semantics ee pronounde. treat as /trit/ - 
‘rather ten /tret/. -He will not, however, use his Brase ‘of’ syntax 
-s and cements to ‘predict an: ‘endless variety of desirable nouns 
Rails as "puppy," "surprise," "candy". or, "trieyele.”: ° 
Wnichever: Ndedabseac a acs wins out, we ‘can, or the basis of 


this study; s least suggest, that. ‘the teaching of LSCs aiyectly 


proved, for some ‘children, extremely efficient. : 


hs , et : 
Table I. Exverimental Words Classed According to Spelling Patterns 


/ 


Miscellaneous 


ch 


thaus +# chait +: 
cose #  .chung * 
clase + chal 


~ 
th. moch 


Ta 


thaus #° | gh 


theat # ghin © 


‘ 
thaid # ahi 
~ 


at ghal 
finalec 


roc 


4% Indicates words enteringinto more than one spelling pattern 
comparison, ‘ 


# Indicates patterns regarded as “predictable,” in that a final 
=e regularly lengthens the preceeding vowel in the vowel 
“consonant 2 Fettam, and c is Rropauaned /«/ before a, ° 


? 


or Us /s/ before. e or A. ; 


16. 
TASIE II: RESULTS 
@.+4 é May 
: 1972 1973 
+ Stage First grade (1972) Nunber of First grade Second 
Identification overall time ; corr¢ct ‘assessment grade 
Number of S on pronunciation pronunciat- by teacher score 
of synthetic items icns of (Hi or Lo) on 
predictable M.A.T. 
items (out 
of 11) 
minutes . seconds . ; 
’ 
ce a a 
2.9 hel 
3.6 4.6 
3.1 3.6. 
ge 4 3-7 
hed ee 
3.3 339 
kel 503 


median: medians. =., 
eee A: 


6.50 
5.15 
4.32: 
4.26 
22 
4.13 
3.59. 
3017 © 


J 4 
4 
x 
6 
al 2) 
6- 
ve 
1 


c 


Gi 4 88 
"36 Hed 

a 

a 

ho 33 he 
i 
| he ee aS? 
ny, 5.2 | Bal 


Hw Be | 6 


¥ 


nun © 0 8 © © @ NV. 


median: —redLan? 
ty h«3 I * hed ies 
ie. 2 tlt 


%, ‘ Sig C | 
‘ \" 7 | ‘ 


y 


* 


Corrélations between eawilt speed of promunapatin of 
FY thet: ¢ word list and ran n on Hebronolt an Achievement. Test . 


‘ 


«. 


. Stage IV Ss: 


‘Stage ITI," 156 P= 36€ R= 72,.° p<.001 


sare 


, Wilcoxon Rank Sum test hiehween Stage IIT Ss and Stage IV Ss; 


Stage IV, No = e 


‘Spearman's Rank cao = 17 Sa2 7 326 P= 601 P< £05. 


. 17. * . ; \ 
Table III ; 


Ftrst crade results 
fronunc lation or eleven _credietable items on synthetic ord list 


- 


Wilcoxon itank. Sum test vetwecn scores made by Hi and LO grougs: 


lo, N= 6 =F 32CR= 5h p02, 


Hi, No = 11 
\ 
Wilcoxon Rank Sum test between scenes Te uy. eee III ana 


/ 


Stage IIT, Wy= 8 HMy= 53< y= 72 p 08 
Satge IV, No= 9 


Speéd of pronouncing the entire :0-item synthetic word list * 


. 


Wilcoxon Rank Sum test between Stage III Ss and Stage IV S38: 


Stage IV, No=9 , ee he, ‘ ‘ 


’ 


Second crade results 


ir mS Ee 
Ranking or scorbs on Hetravolitan Achievement @ést ; a, ° 


. Wilcoxon Rank Sum test en maaKS of Stage III Ss and Stage Iv Ss? 


Stes III, Ni= 8 $Nj = 50.5 <i = = 72  p€.025 
Stage IV, No= 9 : mas : 


' . 
a 


Third ‘prade peaulta : Se 


Ranking of scores on Metropolitan Achteverent Test 


Stage TIT, 1 = = 35. sh = 59. 5 a 


i 


ee ee Le ee ak 


er 
Correlation between sveed ef proniinotation and ‘Second Grade Meas? + 


“* Gorrelation between . i eed cf pronunciation. and hird arad MoAT.$ 


Spearman's Rank order N= 16 Za? = 1693 5 Fa 0751 * ‘Pg 01. 


’ Z-0 388 j 
; i 
e ? 


gfe, : Hes ty PP we ee oe 


e F . N 
to Pe a pis 18. 
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